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other text which may be used in these grades. It attempts to present the quantita- 
tive side of farm life, and to teach many facts of modern agriculture. The nature 
and arrangement of the topics and problems indicate that the book is designed pri- 
marily to teach agriculture by means of arithmetic, rather than to teach arithmetic. 
The pupils must know arithmetic fairly well in order to solve the problems presented. 

The chapter headings are similar to those of an elementary text on agriculture; 
as, Plant Feeding, Animal Feeding, Human Feeding, Dairy Products, Soil, Field 
Crops, Farm Animals, Farm Mechanics, Forestry, etc. The Animal Feeding chapter 
may be taken as an illustration of the nature of the problems. A preliminary dis- 
cussion of the source of food states what the foods are and gives the percentages of 
different substances which green pasture grass contains. Similar tables of contents 
of other foods are given. Upon these percentages the pupil is asked to calculate the 
amounts of different substances in given quantities of animal food, as one ton of green 
grass, or of clover hay, corn, or corn stover. The amounts of different kinds of food 
substances — protein, carbohydrate, and fat, etc. — needed in a properly balanced ration 
of different farm animals are then given. These are made the basis for calculations 
upon the amounts of feed necessary to maintain or to fatten different kinds of farm 
animals. 

The book is full of most interesting and important information for agricultural 
communities. The problems should help greatly in fixing this information. As a 
source of profitable and concrete supplementary problems the book should find a wide 

use. 

O. W. C. 
University of Chicago 



Moral Training in the School and Home. A Manual for Teachers and Parents. 

By E. Hershey Sneath and George Hodges. New York: Macrnillan, 

1013. Pp. 219. $0.80. 
The Golden Deed Book. A School Reader. By E. Hershey Sneath, George 

Hodges, and Edward Lawrence Stevens. New York: Macrnillan, 

1013. Pp. 351. 

The first of these two books discusses the moral training of children during the 
age period of the grades. The chief method advocated is the use of the story, and 
lists of stories for illustrating the virtues and duties of life are given. These lists 
will be valued by some who may be a little dismayed at the somewhat formidable 
number of virtues set down. The authors' remarks on the bodily, intellectual, social, 
political, aesthetic life are sensible and likely to be helpful. 

The second of the two books contains a selection of stories for the eighth grade. 
Many of them are familiar classics, but some are new and tell of deeds which thrill 
even the grown-up reader. I think boys and girls will like them. 

The Moral Education of Schoolchildren. By Charles Keen Taylor. Phila- 
delphia: C. K. & H. B. Taylor, 1013. Pp. 77- *>. 75- 
Part I contains some useful comments on the necessity of proper physical con- 
ditions in the school as a preliminary for any moral training. Part II gives lists of 
topics for discussion with children in elementary grades, with brief suggestions for 
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their treatment. Part III is a plea for the use of school premises in the evening for 
the entertainment and teaching of working girls and boys. The author's statement 
that his endeavor is "to furnish a complete outline which will make it unnecessary 
for the individual teacher to do much original work" seems over-optimistic. 

The Way to the Heart of the Pupil. By Hermann Weimer. Translation 
by J. Remsen Bishop and Adolph Niederpriem. New York: Mac- 
millan, 1913. Pp. 178. 

The translators state in their preface that '' there is afoot a subtly devised reac- 
tionary movement in educational experiment that concerns itself with the mechanical 
measurement of the results of the teacher's work." "This little book is a protest 
against mechanical methods in the general relationship of teacher and pupil." No 
leader can fail to be impressed by the sympathetic tone of the author. Parents would' 
like to have their children in a school pervaded by such a personality. Some of the 
points treated are of value to all beginning teachers; some are less necessary in this 
country, e.g., the elaborate arguments against indiscriminate thrashing. Probably 
few, even of a "reactionary movement," would wish to revive intimidation on a 
general scale as an educational principle. In general the atmosphere of the book 
is, to some degree, that of a country which suffers from the formalism and conserva- 
tism often attendant upon the very excellence of administration and technic. 

J. H. Tuns 
University of Chicago 



Backward and Feeble-Minded Children. By E. B. Huey. "Educational 
Psychology Monographs." Baltimore: Warwick & York, 1912. Pp. 
xii+213. $1.40. 

This little volume has for its purpose the delineation of the mental status of 
35 cases of children who occupy a borderline position between normality and feeble- 
mindedness. The cases are chosen from the "brightest" children who could be 
found among the 1,300 inmates of the Lincoln State School and Colony. The author 
believes that this class of mentally deficient children is particularly worthy of study 
because of their great number, because of their peril to society due to the fact that 
they constitute a large proportion if not all of the instinctive criminals, and because 
they propagate their kind at a rapid rate if not prevented by some form of social 
institution. 

The study is of value to students of mental deficiency and to all who have to 
deal with high-grade defectives in the schools, because of its full and clear presenta- 
tion of a variety of typical cases. In this respect it supplements the statistical studies 
which give information regarding the ability of children of various grades of intelli- 
gence to pass certain tests by furnishing concrete pictures of individuals. These 
pictures give the reader a notion of the various types or forms by which the defect may 
be represented, for the author distinguishes ten types of cases. The most interesting 
distinction he makes is between children who are dull and those who are unstable. 
Among the latter group are some who are characterized by moral instability. 

Besides the description of cases the author gives an introduction in which he 
discusses the classification of defectives and the terms used to describe them, and a 
chapter consisting of a syllabus for clinical examination. 



